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which any tongue in any part of the world may exhibit as 
compared with its relations. 

These, it seems to me, are the conclusions respecting mix- 
ture to which we are led by a consideration of the facts thus 
far brought to light. What is needed in order further to ad- 
vance our comprehension of the subject is, first of all, a new 
and more penetrating examination of the facts themselves, 
with a distinct eye to the general principles that are in ques- 
tion. Nothing could be a better introduction to this than 
an exhaustive study of the English as a mixed language (for 
nothing deserving such a name has ever yet been made) ; to 
which would be added a like study of the other notable his- 
torical cases : and thus the way would be prepared for a 
thorough discussion of the philosophy of mixture. But it is 
altogether probable that the result would only be to establish 
on a firmer basis the principles provisionally stated above, 
and to cut off all possibility of the assumption, for any stage 
or period in the history of language, of a mingling in the 
same tongue of diverse structural elements, forms or form- 
words, otherwise than by the same secondary process, of 
growth involving borrowed and assimilated material, which 
we see to have brought Romanic ingredients into the gram- 
matical structure of English words and sentences. 



II. — The Home of the Primitive Semitic Race. 
By CRAWFORD H. TOY, 

PROFESSOR IN HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

The linguistic sense of the word " Semitic " is well fixed ; 
it includes all languages of the type of the Arabic, — that is, 
Babylonian-Assyrian, Aramaic, Phenician-Canaanitish, Arabic, 
Sabean, and Geez, or Ethiopic. Its ethnological sense is not 
so generally agreed on. While most writers use it of all the 
peoples who spoke or speak the languages above named, by 
some it is restricted to those who are mentioned in the table 
of nations in the tenth chapter of Genesis as descended from 
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Shem, the son of Noah. This difference of signification, how- 
ever, amounts to Uttle or nothing in an inquiry into the origi- 
nal home of the Semitic race. The list given in the table 
of nations includes most of the peoples whose language is 
Semitic, namely, the Assyrians, the Arameans, the Hebrews, 
and the Arabians ; if the original abode of these could be 
discovered, we may be sure that it would include all Semites. 
Of the nations omitted in the table, the Babylonians would 
certainly go along with the Assyrians ; and the Phenicians, 
Canaanites, Philistines, and Moabites (if they were Semites) 
could not be separated from the Hebrews ; nor the Sabeans 
and the Geez from the Arabians. On the other hand it may 
fairly be assumed that the regions Elam and Lud, assigned 
to Shem in the table, but later occupied by Indo-Europeans 
(though the geographical position of Lud is doubtful), were 
once peopled by a race who spoke a Semitic tongue, and were 
not different in blood from their Babylonian and Aramean 
neighbors. If a region could be found once inhabited by the 
primitive people from whom came the Assyrians, the Ara- 
means, the Hebrews, and the Arabs, thiat would be accepted as 
a satisfactory solution of the question as to the cradle of the 
Semitic race. I shall use the term Semitic here in the 
wider ethnological sense, to include all the peoples who spoke 
Semitic tongues, and only these ; but, for the reason just 
given, those who prefer the definition of the table of nations 
can so understand the word without materially affecting the 
arguments that will be considered. The determination of 
the original , dwelling-place of one of the great races is of 
course a matter of no little importance for the early history 
of man. We have lately seen how much light has been 
thrown on the civilization of the Hebrews by the definite 
fixing of their Babylonian or Mesopotamian origin ; but we are 
still embarrassed by the uncertainty as to the point from 
which the Phenicians came. If we knew the starting-points 
of the Egyptians, the Semites, the Indo-Europeans, the 
Turanians, and the Chinese, we should have made a long step 
backward toward the beginning of our history. These wide 
problems have something specially attractive in them, and 
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have received their due share of attention. The number and 
diversity of the theories are in some cases in proportion to 
the number and compHcated character of the data, in other 
cases in proportion to their fewness. In respect to the primi- 
tive home of Egyptians, Turanians, and Chinese there is room 
for a good deal of arbitrary hypothesis and fancy, because 
neither the linguistic, nor the ethnological, nor the historical 
relations of those families have been satisfactorily worked out. 
Even in the case of the comparatively well known Indo- 
European family, almost every separate language of which 
has been carefully studied, and where comparisons and infer- 
ences are guarded by strict scientific rules, the theories of 
geographical origin have ranged over a good part of Asia and 
Europe. Semitic scholars also have not failed to contribute 
their share towards the solution of the general problem. The 
conditions in this case cannot be considered specially un- 
favorable. The territory occupied by the Semitic family is 
inconsiderable in extent. The race has never pushed far 
beyond its early historical borders, except in the case of the 
Geez and in very modern conquests in the time of Islam ; and 
these movements have not been attended with any marked 
linguistic or other changes. The various dialects have been 
studied with thoroughness (with the exception of the Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian, in which the chief interest has up to this 
time been historical and literary), and the era of grammatical 
research is just beginning ; the literary material is abundant, 
and the historical records are not exceeded in distinctness 
and antiquity by those of any people in the world, unless it 
be the Egyptian. The problem of the original Semitic home 
is not, therefore, comparatively difficult, and might seem at 
first to be even very easy. That it is not, however, free from 
difficulty appears from the number of different solutions of it 
that have been given. In truth, at the outset, when we recol- 
lect the gray antiquity to which the primitive Semitic mother- 
race must go back, and the great changes that may have taken 
place between its first breaking-up and the beginning of 
historical times, it is evident that great caution is necessary 
in attempting to reconstruct a period that lies so far away from 
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us and the conditions known to us. Even in the limited 
geographical and linguistic sphere of the Semites, the data are 
sufficiently diverse and obscure to cause no small perplexity. 
Different investigators have reached different results as they 
have fixed their attention on different sets of facts, and we 
have a separate theory embodying each separate aspect of 
the phenomena. It may be worth while to inquire what 
definite conclusions, if any, have been gained by these investi- 
gations up to the present time. Even if no one of them is 
quite satisfactory, it is possible that each may have contrib- 
uted something towards the solution of the problem, either 
by introducing some new material, or by excluding untrust- 
worthy matter, or by fixing more definitely the canons of the 
investigation. 

The data for the determination of the home of the primitive 
Semitic race have been taken from four sources : national 
traditions, the grammar of the primitive tongue, its vocabu- 
lary, and the earliest known general historical and linguistic 
relations. Let us look at the theories that have been based 
on these four sets of facts. 

I. A tradition, if it is distinct and ancient, may furnish 
valuable historical material. Though it is usually confined to 
the fortunes of the people among whom it exists, it may go 
outside of these, and preserve the recollection of other related 
peoples, as when the Phenician records speak of the Egyptian 
Taut. This example suggests, at the same time, the necessity 
of carefulness in drawing conclusions from such statements. 
If, now, the various Semitic nations had preserved distinct 
traditions, each of its own origin, and each of its relations 
with its sisters, it might be possible to learn from them the 
place where they once all dwelt together. But this is by no 
means the case. Of four of these nations — the Arameans, the 
Arabs, the Sabeans, and the Ethiopians — the records of early 
times, whatever may have been their value, have perished, 
probably beyond recovery. The remains of the Aramaic 
language belong entirely to Jewish and Christian literature. 
Of all the Syrian kingdoms that flourished in Mesopotamia 
and as far west as Damascus, there is not one that has left 
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any account of its belief concerning the beginning of things ; 
though there is good reason for holding that, outside of the 
local Aramean history, this belief was the same as that of 
the Babylonians and Hebrews. The Arabians, became a 
literary people at so late a stage of their history that they 
cannot be said to have any national recollection of remote 
times. What the Koran and Tabari give of primeval history 
is partly a distorted form of the accounts in the Jewish and 
Persian scriptures and traditions, partly a dim and unintel- 
ligible local tradition. According to Tabari the Semites com- 
prise the Arabians, the Persians, and the white races ; the 
Japhethites, the Turks, the Slavs, and Gog and Magog ; and 
the Hamites, the blacks ; but this is a modern ethnological 
table, and -does not at all represent an Arabian tradition. 
There was, indeed, a widespread opinion among the Arabs that 
their language was a daughter of the Syriac, but this was 
not based on any knowledge of early connection between the 
two peoples ; it was hardly anything more than the recollec- 
tion of the literary debt they owed the Syrians, from whom 
they received their first scientific stimulus. They knew 
nothing of a time when they had lived elsewhere than in the 
region and under the conditions that were familiar to them in 
Mohammed's time. The Sabeans and Ethiopians are equally 
destitute of ancient traditions. The mythological system of 
the former of these shows some connection with the Babylo- 
nian, — what, has not yet been determined; but the material 
given by the votive, mortuary, and other inscriptions, up to 
this time discovered, is local and meagre, and there is not 
much hope that anything reaching back to a great antiquity 
will be brought to light. As the Ethiopians passed over from 
Southern Arabia into Africa at a comparatively late period, 
it is likely that their stock of tradition was identical with that 
of the Sabeans ; but, whatever it was, nothing of it has been 
preserved. All the Ethiopic literature is Christian, and none 
is earlier than the fourth century. 

The southern Semites have thus preserved nothing of such 
traditional matter as they may once have possessed, and we 
have to look to the northern branch of the family for informa- 
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tion on our question. All the facts now known to us go to 
show that there existed a common body of tradition in this 
northern branch, remnants of which are found in the literary 
remains of the Babylonian-Assyrians, the Hebrews, and the 
Phenicians. The combined literatures of these nations present 
a remarkably large mass of tradition, legend, and myth, from 
which, nevertheless, it is not possible to get trustworthy infor- 
mation as to the origin of the race. The least ancient and 
most distorted form of the tradition is the Phenician, — mainly 
fragments (preserved by a Christian writer) of a Greek transla- 
tion of . a digest, which a comparatively late Phenician author 
made of his country's mythology and cosmogony. These frag- 
ments show a close connection between Phenicia and Baby- 
lonia, but they teach us nothing directly of the origin of the 
Phenicians or of their relations with other Semitic nations. 
The r61e assigned to Taut as inventor of writing, and to Eisiris 
(if he be Osiris) as establisher of the Semitic triliterality, points 
to some connection with Egypt, which, however, need mean 
nothing more than that the Phenicians took their alphabet 
from the Egyptians ; nor does it appear that more than this 
is involved in Sanchoniathon's calling Eisiris the brother of 
Chna (Canaan), or Phoenix. On the other hand Greek tradi- 
tion connects the Phenicians with the Persian Gulf, that is, 
with Babylonia.^ 

As was remarked above, it is altogether probable that the 
North Semitic peoples possessed a common body of myth 
and tradition, remains of which we have in the Babylonian 
literature and in the Hebrew book of Genesis. In addition 
to this, each people doubtless had accounts of its own early 
history, which were naturally more or less legendary, and 
may have run back into myth ; but of thege the Hebrews 
alone have preserved a tradition of national origin, with a 
consciousness of .a point where the nation began to exist. 
In such a mingling of myth, tradition, and history, as we have 

1 Lepsius's identification of the Phenicians with the non-Semitic Puna of the 
Eastern African coast, opposite the Arabian Aden (Nubische Grammatik, Einldt- 
ung, pp. 95 ft.), involves many difficulties. In respect to our question, the same 
remark applies to his theory as to the genealogy of the table of nations in 
Genesis. 
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in these accounts, it is hard to find any trustworthy historical 
data. It is, moreover, the opinion of the best Assyrian schol- 
ars that these cosmogonic and other early narratives, certainly 
down to and including the flood, are not Semitic at all, but 
Sumerian-Akkadian. We shall search them in vain for hints 
of Semitic history unless we may suppose that they received 
a national coloring at the hands • of the Babylonians and He- 
brews. And even with this supposition we learn nothing of 
the origin of the Semites. The Hebrew narrative in Genesis 
(with which the Babylonian was probably identical) places the 
first abode of man in the region of the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, and it would be natural to infer that the Babylonians 
looked on this region as their own first home ; but as this 
might be only the result of a desire to represent themselves 
as autochthons, it could at best show that they had no dis- 
tinct recollection of any other home. The succeeding tradi- 
tion, however, set aside the supposition of an Edenic origin ; 
for, after the flood, when all mankind but the chosen few had 
been destroyed, the ark rested in a place remote from Eden, 
and humanity made its second beginning there. This new 
centre of the race was Armenia according to Berosus, Mount 
Nisir according to the cuneiform narrative of the flood 
(located by Friedrich Delitzsch " east of the Tigris, beyond 
the lower Zab, about in the region between the thirty-fifth and 
thirty-sixth parallels of latitude "), and Ararat according to 
the book of Genesis. From this point then, according to the 
tradition, the Semites must ultimately, along with all other 
nations, have come ; but when and how and to what place 
did they come? Noah, according to Genesis (in what seems 
to be a purely Hebrew account), immediately after leaving the 
ark engaged in the culture of the vine ; but, not to speak of 
the wide area over which the vine may be grown, Noah repre- 
sents not the Semites but all humanity. It is in the tradition 
of the dispersion at Babel that the postdiluvian history of 
man is carried on.' The assembled human race, it is there 

1 Though the genuineness of Berosus's account of the dispersion has been 
(ioubted, it is probable that it represents a real Babylonian tradition substantially 
the same with that of the Hebrews. 
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said, journeyed from some unnamed point to a place "in the 
east," came to a plain in Shinar, or Southern Babylonia, and 
dwelt there till they were visited with confusion of language, 
and were dispersed over the face of the earth. Nothing is 
here told us of the directions in which the various nations 
went. We should naturally suppose that the tradition would 
retain the Babylonians in Shinar, and send the other peo- 
ples abroad ; and this is probably its meaning ; but there 
is no indication of race-feeling, no hint of an original unity 
of Babylonians, Arameans, and Arabs. Here, again, it can 
excite no surprise that the Babylonians made their own land 
the scene of the dispersion, the centre of life ; and the whole 
account is too little historical to furnish reliable data for the 
determination of the original home of the Semites. The same 
remark must be made of Berosus's list of dynasties : it is 
purely Babylonian (this word being used in a geographical 
sense) ; it shows no consciousness of race-differences ; it is at 
best a localized general Semitic, or a Sumerian tradition, 
whence we can extract no history of the Semites. 

There remains the table of nations in the tenth chapter of 
Genesis, — a document unequalled in ancient literature for the 
breadth and accuracy of its ethnological scheme, and exhibit- 
ing, what we have not found elsewhere, a sense of race-unity. 
Its date is uncertain ; but we shall probably not be far wrong 
if we regard it as embodying the ethnological ideas of a Jew- 
ish writer who was master of the information his countrymen 
had gained in Babylonia during the exile, and joined there- 
with the traditions of his own land. It is possible that we 
have here an old Babylonian tradition, but it is more probable 
that the writer has attempted only his own statement of the 
relationship of the peoples known to him, under the form of 
a genealogy. His arrangement is geographical, and yet not 
purely that. He separates the Canaanites from the Hebrews 
(of the same tongue with them), and puts them with the Egyp- 
tians ; he omits the Babylonians, who in his time spoke Semitic, 
from the list of the sons of Shem, and connects Babylon with 
the Cushite, Nimrod. In this last case modern discoveries have 
shown that he had a basis for his statement. Geographically, 

3 
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his enumeration of the sons of Shem begins at the Persian 
Gulf, east of the Tigris (Elam), passes up the Tigris to As- 
syria (leaving out Babylonia), embraces the Aramean-Meso- 
potamian region, and perhaps the country west of it, and 
thence, entering the Arabian desert and peninsula at some 
point not given, passes down to the Strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, 
where it ceases (without mention of African Semites). From 
this statement the writer's general notion is tolerably plain. 
He regards the children of Shem (Gen. x. 22) as having orig- 
inally occupied the country extending from the Persian Gulf, 
east of the Tigris, through the upper part of the Mesopota- 
mian region (above Babylon), up towards the sources of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, and thence perhaps westward and 
southwestward towards the Mediterranean (the doubtful Lud 
being left undetermined i). Further he makes both Hebre^vs 
and Arabs emigrants from the Mesopotamian region, or the 
neighboring country to the southwest and south, and unites 
them in a close relationship. This last point, which is not in 
accord with known historical and linguistic facts, we may pass 
by ; it seems to be merely a deduction from the geographical 
contiguity of these peoples. The important statement for our 
purpose is the reference of the Arabs and Hebrews, by the 
author of the table, to a northern locality. He believed that 
these people had not always hved on the Mediterranean and 
in the Southern Arabian desert ; at some remote time they 
had spread abroad from their Mesopotamian home. In the 
case of the Hebrews this tradition is elsewhere more clearly 
expressed. Abraham is said to have come from " Ur of the 
Chaldees " by the way of Haran, and the correctness of this 
recollection of national origin is sustained by the recent dis- 
coveries in Babylonia. Whether, now, the account of the Arabs 
rests on a similar recollection, or on other equally reliable 
information, we have no means of deciding. It is possible 
that it also is simply an inference of the writer from the geo- 

1 If Lud be Lydia (cf. Ezek. xxvii. lo), this isolation of a Semitic population 
in the far west would not affect the locality of the great body of the race, ac- 
cording to the table of nations. The Kir of Amos, ix. 7, is too obscure to help 
us in locating the Arameans. 
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graphical relationship of the two peoples. According to one 
tradition (Gen. xxv. 1-4) part of Arabia was even occupied 
by descendants of Abraham. Such a sentiment of consan- 
guinity may have led our author to assign to Arabs and He- 
brews a common ancestor and a common early home, and we 
can thence get no trustworthy historical datum ; just as it is 
felt by most scholars to be difficult to separate Canaanites 
from the Hebrews ethnologically, against the apjjarent evi- 
dence of language, and in reliance on the genealogies of the 
table. 

Nothing definite, then, is obtainable for our purposes from 
this table. The author thinks, indeed, of a specific locality 
for the original abode of the children of Shem ; but the date 
and the sources of his statement are uncertain. If, as seems 
possible, the document was produced or completed during or 
after the Babylonian exile, we cannot tell how much of it rests 
on ancient tradition, and how much is a simple genealogical 
statement of the ideas of the time, which were largely deter- 
mined by geographical conditions ; and if his distribution of 
the sons of Shem be correct, we still learn nothing of the 
home of Shem himself. His descendants, it is said, stretched 
over a considerable area of country, but we are not informed 
from what point the primitive undivided people began its 
career. We gain nothing by attempting to combine the gen- 
ealogies of the tenth chapter with the account of the disper- 
sion in the eleventh. These two narratives belong to different 
points of view, and do not form complementary parts of the 
same tradition, though an editor has undertaken to bring 
them into connection with each other by inserting the remark 
(Gen. X. 25) that the division of the earth occurred under 
Peleg (' division '), the grandson of Shem's grandson. But, 
as we have seen, supposing the whole human race to have 
dwelt in Shinar, or Babylonia, up to the dispersion, it does 
not thence appear what the subsequent movements of the 
descendants of Shem were. Or, finally, if we may hold it to 
be very probable that the Semitic author of the narrative 
meant it to be understood that his own people stayed in Shi- 
nar, while the rest of the world sought other abodes, this 
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statement cannot be accepted on his authority as historical, 
for the reason that it may be merely a Babylonian (and orig- 
inally non-Semitic) local tradition, which naturally located the 
beginnings of the new humanity on its own soil. 

A survey of the earliest Semitic documents thus shows 
merely that the North Semitic tradition (of which a consider- 
able part appears to come from a non-Semitic source) located 
the race along the courses of the Tigris and Euphrates, with- 
out furnishing any definite information as to the point at 
which it originated. It does not point with any clearness to 
Shinar, or to Armenia, or to the Arabian desert as the earliest 
home of the Semites, and the theories of origin which, resting 
on this tradition, have fixed on these points, must be regarded 
as so far untenable. 

2. The second source from which it has been sought to 
bring data for the solution of our question is the grammar of 
the Semitic languages. It has been supposed that it was 
only necessary to determine which dialect shows in the main 
the fullest and most original forms, out of which those of the 
other dialects must have come. This language, it is properly 
said, would stand nearest to the mother-tongue, and thence it 
has been inferred that the people speaking it must occupy the 
original seat of the race. This, if it were sound reasoning, 
would furnish a very simple means of reaching the answer to 
our question, for it cannot be a difficult problem to determine 
the comparative antiquity and originality of the grammatical 
forms of the various Semitic dialects. The materials for such 
inquiry are at hand, and linguistic principles are definitely 
enough known and acknowledged to lead scholars, after a 
while, to practical agreement on this point. But it is easy to 
show that the above mentioned reasoning is not sound. It is 
not necessarily true that the people whose language is nearest 
to the mother-tongue, occupy the original seat of the race. It 
is not residence in the old home that determines the preserva- 
tion of old grammatical forms, but the absence of the causes of 
phonetic change. Apart from climatic influences (which in 
the case of the closely grouped Semites were not diverse 
enough to produce marked differences of degradation in the 
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phonetic systems of the different peoples), and the wear and 
tear of ordinary speech, the chief among these causes is inter- 
course with other nations. Supposing the language to have 
attained stability of form and vocabulary (as was already the 
case with the Semitic before it broke up into dialects), an isola- 
ted, non-commercial, socially undeveloped nation will be com- 
paratively free from linguistic change, while a people who are 
brought into frequent and close contact with others, and whom 
an active social life leads to devise convenient modes of speech, 
will more likely depart further from the original forms of the 
language. Hence a literary language of such developed form 
is more commonly exposed to change than one that is not 
written; for written literature supposes social activity, and 
occasions of modification of forms. 

Now among the Semitic nations it was the northern division 
that was most subjected to the conditions of phonetic change. 
The Babylonians, the Assyrians, the Arameans, the Pheni- 
cians, the Canaanites, and the Hebrews at an early period es- 
tablished kingdoms, mingled with neighboring nations, and 
would naturally feel the effect of this friction. On the other 
hand, in the southern division, it was only the Sabeans, on the 
south coast of Arabia, who reached considerable social devel- 
opment. The Arabians, comparatively isolated in their desert 
home, roaming about as tribes and clans, but forming few 
settled communities, founding few cities, and rarely approach- 
ing to anything like a strong government, were thus compar- 
atively free from causes of linguistic change. We should 
expect, therefore, that their language would remain nearest 
to the mother-tongue, and that greater deviations from this 
latter would be found in the northern division, as is actually 
the case. On these variations of phonetic degradation we 
cannot found an argument for the primitive abode of the race; 
they depend on other conditions than nearness to the original 
home. The tongue that most nearly represents the primitive 
speech does not for that reason stand geographically nearer 
to the most ancient centre, and that which is grammatically 
most remote is not necessarily at the farthest local remove 
from it. 
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We are therefore obliged to reject the theory which makes 
Arabia the cradle of the Semitic race on the ground that the 
precedence in fulness and antiquity of form is to be given to the 
Arabic among the Semitic dialects. The argument for Arabia' 
has been fully presented by Schrader (Z.D.M.G. xxvii. 3). 
His general statement of the linguistic facts may be freely 
granted, — perhaps nobody will care to call in question the 
formal superiority of the Arabic, — but his conclusion that the 
northern and middle parts of the Arabian desert are to be re- 
garded as the home of the primitive Semites by no means 
follows from this premise, for the reason above given. The 
isolation of the Arabians is a much more satisfactory explana- 
tion of the fulness of their grammatical forms. Schrader says, 
indeed, that they, no less than the other Semitic nations, came 
in contact with surrounding peoples, — Indo-Europeans, Tatars, 
and Cushites, — but of this there is no proof; that is, there is no 
proof of any such serious intercourse with these peoples as 
would be likely to work linguistic change. At a late period, 
about the beginning of our era, Arabian kingdoms were estab- 
lished on the northern and eastern borders of the desert ; but 
these had little or.no effect on the great body of the desert- 
people, whose language it is that we call Arabic. Even after 
the rise of Islam, when the cities of Bosra and Cufa became the 
seats of Koran-study, it was the roving Bedawin who estab- 
lished the usage of the language, and who then, as now, looked 
on the dialects of cities as degenerate and corrupt ; then as 
now, it was the oral tradition of ancient use that gave law to 
the speech. Everything goes to show that this social isola- 
tion of the Arabs has continued from time immemorial. 
Schrader assumes that they descended from Armenia, at the 
time of the breaking up of the mother-race. If this were 
true, we might suppose that they moved slowly along south- 
ward among the nations of that region, and that their language 
was affected by this contact, though this would be by no means 
certain. But it is not proved that they came from Armenia. 
We have seen that the traditions do not establish this, and it 
will presently appear that other supposed evidence in this di- 
rection is equally inconclusive. Schrader urges another his- 
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torical argument to which we cannot attach much importance, 
namely, that there have always in historical times been emi- 
grations from the Arabian peninsula, but never immigrations to 
it from.other lands ; whence he thinks it more probable that the 
other Semites originally went forth from the desert than that 
the Arabians entered it from some other point. But these emi- 
grations in historical times (before Islam) have been compara- 
tively few and small, and they were the result of conditions — 
mostly tribal wars — • which may not have existed in the early 
period. It is quite conceivable that in the time of migrations 
a people should have entered the desert and established them- 
selves there, that other peoples should not have been tempted 
to follow their example, and that they themselves should 
long afterwards send out small detachments to neighboring 
countries. There is nothing surprising in this, and no suffi- 
cient ground for the supposition that the desert has always 
given out and never received.^ Schrader himself, in fact, sup- 
poses that at the outset the Semites did enter Arabia from 
Armenia. In illustration of the effect of social inter- 

course with strangers and organized life in fixed communities, 
we may point to the modern Arabic of Cairo, Algeria, and 
Syria, which exhibits a very considerable phonetic degrada- 
tion, and warrants us in believing that the fortune of the 
Bedawin dialect would have been the same as this, if at an 
early stage of its history the people who spoke it had estab- 
lished cities and mingled with other nations. 

The same treatment would apply to an argument based on 
the supposed formal precedence of the Babylonian-Assyrian. 
If this could be proved, it would not necessarily follow thence 
that the primitive Semites lived in Babylonia, but only that 
for reasons, which might or might not be known, the Baby- 
lonian-Assyrians had not been so much exposed as their 
sister nations to conditions of phonetic change. A claim for 
the Aramean territory has been founded on considerations of 
an opposite character. Their dialect exhibits not less but 
more degradation of form than any of the others, and has 

1 We may compare with the northward movement of the Arabian tribes the 
emigration of the Gauls to Galatia in historical times. 
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therefore been supposed to have run through a longer his- 
tory of change, and to go back to a higher antiquity, — hence 
to represent most exactly the primitive language and to point 
to its locality. This argument rests on the same fallacy that 
has been mentioned above ; and, besides, assumes an impossible 
difference of age in the different dialects. They, of course, all 
start from the same historical beginning, the mother-tongue, 
and the only possible difference of age is one of grammatical 
and literary development, which has nothing to do with the 
original seat of the race. In regard to the territory of the 
Arameans, it seems probable that they were at first settled 
in the upper Mesopotamian region, and only later pressed 
westward and southwestward ; so that, whatever weight might 
be given to the position of their earliest home in the decision 
of this question, it would not point to the mountains of 
Armenia, or the country south of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
but to what was afterwards Northern Assyria. 

3. If tradition and grammar fail to furnish reliable infor- 
mation on our question, it may be that better results will be 
reached by an examination of the Semitic vocabulary. The 
attempts of Kuhn, Pictet, and others to reconstruct the life 
of the primitive Indo-European people, by the determination 
of the words common to all the dialects, are well known. The 
common vocabulary, it is said, will exhibit the plants, animals, 
and minerals in use among the people and the physical feat- 
ures of their land, which latter may thus be identified. The 
general propriety of such inquiries cannot be questioned, but, 
as the scholars who have engaged in these investigations have 
taken pains to point out, there is need of great caution in con- 
ducting them. This is especially to be borne in mind when 
the object is to fix the geographical seat of a primitive, pre- 
historic people. Here are various special causes of error to 
be guarded against. It is easy to prove that there was a 
primitive mother-people ; the reconstruction of the grammar 
of this people is comparatively easy, may indeed be supposed to 
result naturally from the careful handling of known grammat- 
ical facts ; and it may be assumed that they dwelt in some defi- 
nite locality. But when we pass from grammar to vocabulary, 
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the question of original form is complicated by the greater 
liability of stems to.change. Especially when it is proposed 
to determine, from the words that have come down to us, the 
locus of a people who had ceased to exist long before the era 
of the earliest historical remains in our possession, it is obvi- 
ous that the general possibility of great verbal changes, in so 
vast a period, must suggest caution in making inferences from 
the vocabulary. In all such inquiries the following points 
must be kept in mind : (a.) It is the agreements rather than 
the differences of the dialects that should be considered. 
One nation may in the course of ages drop a word which it 
once possessed in common with the sister nations, and re- 
place it with another. Change of surroundings or habits 
may produce such change of vocabulary, or the new word 
may be borrowed from a foreign people. Thus the Baby- 
lonian-Assyrian and the Hebrew borrowed from the Sume- 
rian-Akkadian the term ir for " city ; " and in Hebrew the 
other words for this conception almost completely died out, 
leaving, however, sufficient trace to show that they were once 
in use. Arguments based on such a difference would, of 
course, be unsound. It is possible that changes of this sort 
may be of such a nature as to point to some physical feature 
in the earlier home of the nation ; but, unless this is proved, 
it is unsafe to infer the absence from the original home of 
some geographical feature because the latter is expressed by 
different words in the different dialects. In this connection 
it is to be noted that the literatures of the Arameans (with 
the exception of the brief Aramaic passages of the Old Tes- 
tament), the Arabs, the Sabeans, and the Ethiopians date from 
points some time after the beginning of our era. {b) When 
a given object is expressed by the same word in all the dia- 
lects, it is possible (as Guidi ^nd others have pointed out), if 
the object is movable, that it may be not a natural product of 
the original home of the race, but an importation from abroad. 
This is true of metals, and to some extent of plants and do- 
mestic animals. If the primitive people had attained a tolera- 
bly high degree of civilization, it would be easy and natural 
for them to avail themselves of the productions of their neigh- 
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bors, as we know the Bedawin did at a period when they had 
advanced little, if at all, beyond what we may suppose to have 
been the social condition of the primitive Semites. Or to 
take an example from a neighboring people, — the horse was 
introduced into Egypt about the time of the twelfth dynasty, 
and if there had afterwards arisen several Egyptian dialects, 
all of which used the same word for horse, an argument, 
based on this identity, to show that the primitive Egyptians 
inhabited a country of which the horse was a native, would 
lead to an incorrect result, (f.) Where two dialects agree in 
a word, it is possible that one has borrowed it from the other, 
a fact that will generally be apparent from the history of the 
use of the word in the borrowing language. Of this there 
are not a few examples in the Semitic tongues. It is even 
conceivable that one dialect, having borrowed a word from a 
foreign tongue, may then transmit it to its sister dialects, so 
that what appears on the surface to be a general Semitic 
term may in reality point to a region never inhabited by 
Semites. 

In the Semitic field the comparison of words is facilitated 
by the permanence of stems, which is a characteristic of this 
family. It shows no such divergence of forms as we find in 
the Indo-European languages. If an original word has been 
preserved in any dialect, there will be no difficulty in recog- 
nizing it if it is found in the literature. The phonetic differ- 
ences between the various Semitic tongues are so few and 
simple that there can never be serious difficulty in determin- 
ing the forms in any one dialect which correspond to those 
in others. It is the use to which resemblances and differences 
are put that calls for the exercise of caution in the inquiry of 
which we are speaking. In another direction, also, care is 
needed. The territory occupied by the Semites in historical 
times is so small in extent that there seems to be little room 
for choice in selecting the site of their primeval home ; there 
is apt to be an unconscious prejudgment of the question 
based on general considerations, or on some one set of facts. 
All the more must we guard against such assumptions, and 
decline to accept any theory that does not emerge naturally 
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from all the known facts, and satisfactorily explain the phe- 
nomena. It is possible that the Semites, or any other great 
race, changed their domicile once or oftener, and that their 
language may thence bear the impress of several different lo- 
calities ; or it is conceivable that, while the people have dwelt 
in different places, it is some one of these that has most 
strongly affected the language, and this place, though the 
testimony of the language might lead us to take it as the 
primitive home, might not be the latest or the earliest abode 
of the united race. All that can be said for any locality, to 
which the common vocabulary may point, is that it in some 
way affected the language, and that its influence probably 
came from the residence of the people in it at some time ; 
all this, with the understanding that the facts may be so clear 
as to point definitely to some one place that may properly be 
called the home of the primitive people, but they must in 
that case be able to stand the most careful scrutiny. 

As an illustration of this line of investigation we may take 
the essay of Guidi,^ the object of which is to show that the 
cradle of the Semitic race is to be sought in Babylonia. He 
finds that all the Semitic tongues have the same expression 
for the following things : river, sea, canal, marsh, winter, 
summer, heaven, bitumen, pitch, brick, gold, copper, poplar, 
tamarisk , cane, palm, pomegranate, wheat, barley, vine, camel, 
ass, dog, swine, lion, leopard, hyena, wolf, fox, jackall, porcu- 
pine, stag, gazelle, hare, wild ass, bow, arrow, spear, ox, heifer, 
sheep, lamb, goat. On the other hand, the names of the follow- 
ing objects are different in the different dialects : mountain, 
hill, brook, desert, silver, iron, lead, elm, oak, pine, beech, mule, 
fish, fig, olive, wine. These agreements and differences, he 
argues, point clearly to Babylonia a.s the land where the 
common Semitic vocabulary was formed. For this country 
bordered on the sea (Persian Gulf), was traversed by great 
rivers, abounded in marshes and bitumen, used brick commonly 

^ Delia sede primitiva del popoli semitici. Memoria del socio Ignazio Guidi. 
Roma, 1879. Reale Accademia del Lincei. This learned and carefully written 
paper is valuable, apart from its immediate object, for the light it throws on the 
life and customs of the Arabs. 
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for building and writing purposes, produced wheat and barley, 
was especially noted for its palm trees, is shown by the ruins 
and monuments to have possessed gold and copper in plenty, 
and nourished the animals named above ; while it is equally 
characterized by the absence of mountain, brook, and desert, 
there are no traces of silver and few of irOn and lead in the 
early times, and the elm, oak, pine, and beech are not found in 
it. Herodotus especially mentions that it lacked the fig, the 
olive, and the vine, and the mule was an importation from the 
west. This is a striking array of facts, and yet a close exami- 
nation may show that these words do not fix the home of the 
Semites beyond all doubt. 

In the first place, in accordance with the remark made 
above, the absent words, those which are not common to all 
the dialects, must be excluded from the argument. The 
difficulty in reasoning from such absences is illustrated by 
the case of the fish, for which object the Semitic tongues 
have not a common word ; it is not only hard to suppose 
that a people who lived, as Guidi supposes, by the Euphrates, 
the Tigris, and the_ Persian Gulf were ignorant of the fish, 
but it is also not easy to see in what region they could have 
failed to adopt a common expression for a thing so generally 
known.^ As in this case the absence of a common term for 
fish cannot be regarded as deciding the question of locality 
against Babylonia, so the absence of a common term for desert 
cannot exclude Arabia from the list of possible Semitic homes. 
That the Semitic dialects do not agree in their expressions 
for mountain does not warrant us in concluding that the 
united people never inhabited a mountainous region. One or 
another of the dialects may have dropped the original word, 
and provided itself with an expression better suited to its 
later abode. In respect to other of these wanting terms other 
considerations come in. Thus the absence of generally dis- 
tributed words for silver, iron, lead, and tin seems to Guidi 
to point to a land which did not produce these metals ; but 
their non-occurrence may just as well be explained by the 

1 It is assumed that the Arabic nun is not native, but a loan-word from the 
Aramaic. 
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conditions of early civilized or half-civilized life, in which, as 
is well known, these metals, on account of the greater skill re- 
quired to use them and for other reasons, play an insignificant 
rdle. As for the mule, if it be true that it was first produced 
in Western Asia Minor, the lack of a name for it would of 
course, so far as it could be used as an argument, favor the 
claim of any other part of Asia to be the primitive home of 
the Semites. Nor does a common word for horse occur, but 
this can prove nothing for our object. It is probable that the 
horse was not native to any of the lands inhabited by Semites 
in historical times, nor to Western Asia in general ; and even 
if the people had once dwelt in the supposed native land of 
this animal, the steppes of Central Asia, they may in their 
migration have failed to bring it with them, and have dropped 
the name for it that they had at first. It will be noticed that 
our author, while denying that the primitive Semites were 
acquainted with wine, claims that they had the vine, inasmuch 
as this last is expressed by the same word in Arabic, Hebrew, 
and Aramaic. The presence of the vine is unfavorable to the 
claim he makes for Babylonia, since Herodotus, on whose 
statement he seems to place much reliance, says expressly 
that the vine was not found in that land. But at this point 
we have to note only that the absence of wine is one of the 
things that may be referred to an early stage of social devel- 
opment, or to such a stage among certain peoples who had 
intoxicating drinks from cereals and other sources, but not 
from the grape. Finally, as is brought out by Guidi himself, 
the evidence is as great for the absence of the fig and the 
olive from Arabia in early times as for their absence from 
Babylonia. So that this array of negative evidence proves 
nothing. In addition to the general vice of this sort of argu- 
ment, special considerations in the case of almost every one 
of the words cited forbid us to draw the geographical inference 
with which we are dealing. 

We come, then, to the words common to all the dialects. 
Of these it has already been remarked that the vine certainly 
does not tell particularly for Babylonia, seeing that the testi- 
mony of Herodotus is that in his day it did not exist there at 
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all ; its wide distribution (from the Caspian Sea southwest- 
ward to Egypt) makes it, in fact, difficult to cite it in behalf 
of any special district as the Semitic home. Our author's 
point, however, is that though the plant was known, the 
culture of the grape for its wine was not carried on by the 
primitive Semites. This argument has been noticed above ; 
and the additional observation may be made that, if some of 
the people after their dispersion settled in districts unfavorable 
to vine-culture (as Babylonia, for example), this itself might 
be a reason for the disappearance from this tribe's dialect 
of terms for this culture which they may have once pos- 
sessed. Of the wild animals given in the list, it is suffi- 
cient to remark, as Guidi does, that they are not peculiar to 
or characteristic of Babylonia, and therefore cannot come 
particularly into consideration here ; and the same thing must 
be said of the domestic animals — the ox, the sheep, the goat, 
as well as the camel, the ass, the dog, and the swine. Wheat 
and barley also are found in many other regions than the 
Tigris-Euphrates valley. The conclusion that our author 
here presses is that the primitive Semites were a pastoral 
people and cultivated cereals. Not only are the names of the 
domestic animals and the grains common to all the dialects, 
but also the words describing the operations of industry ; not, 
however, those which signify bread, leaven, and cooking. Pass- 
ing over this last negative statement as inconclusive, let us 
suppose that the pastoral character of the primitive Semites 
may be fairly inferred from the other facts, — that it is not 
likely that the language would have possessed words for 
ploughing and sowing (and there is no trace here of borrowing 
by one dialect from another) unless the people had engaged 
in these employments. Let it be admitted that at one time 
they inhabited a land that permitted such occupations ; but 
the territory that fulfilled this condition, stretching at least 
from the Caspian Sea to the strait of Bab-el-Mandeb, was 
very extensive, and for Babylonia all that can be said in this 
connection is that it is not excluded. The occurrence of 
names of weapons, such as bow, arrow, spear, has, of course, 
no special bearing on our question. As to the trees which 
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have common names in Semitic, Guidi himself refers to the 
difficulty of insisting on them, " because the migrations of 
trees are almost as great and complicated as those of peoples ;" 
and we need not stop to ask the distribution of the poplar, 
the tamarisk, the styrax, and the pomegranate. ThQpalm, for 
which Babylonia was famous, was found from Persia to 
Egypt and beyond, and a noteworthy illustration of its geo- 
graphical variations is found in Palestine, where it was once 
abundant, but is now very rare. It has already been 

remarked that the use of gold and copper, rather than iron, 
silver, and lead, might be simply a feature of an early civiliza- 
tion ; and it is besides obvious that metals might be known 
to a people though they were not produced in its territory. 
But the argument from absence of names cannot be pressed ; 
because the dialects have not the same word for silver, it is 
not certain that the primitive tongue did not have such a 
word. Disregarding the words for winter, summer, and heaven, 
which are too indistinct to point to a special locality, there 
remain those for river, canal, sea, bitumen, brick, which, our 
author thinks, go far to identify the primitive Semitic land 
with Babylonia. Of these it is doubtful whether the dialects 
show a common expression for bitumen ; the Arabic humar 
is ' Jew's' pitch ' and so kufr, and both these words appear to 
be taken from the Jews. The soil of Babylonia is especially 
favorable to brick -making, but the process was carried on very 
early in Egypt, and apparently in Arabia, and such an opera- 
tion may have been learned and named by the early Semites 
even though they lived in a land not favorable to it. Marshes 
were found in Arabia as well as in Babylonia. Finally, it is 
impossible to lay great stress on the existence of common 
terms for river and sea. In whatever region of Western Asia 
the primitive Semites may have dwelt, they might easily, and 
would naturally, have had words for such prominent and well 
known objects. Near the Caspian Sea, or in Armenia, or in 
the depths of the desert, they would haVe heard of and seen 
some stream large enough to be called a river, and they could 
not have gone far in any direction without finding a sea. 
There is, besides, room for doubt whether the Arabic yam is 
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native or a loan-word from the Aramaic ; and canals abounded 
in Oman, as in Egypt and Babylonia. 

It appears, then, that no one of the common words cited 
by our author binds us to any one locality for the primitive 
Semitic dwelling-place. But may they not, all taken together, 
point to some one land which alone fulfils all the conditions .' 
From our examination it may be inferred that the Semitic 
people was acquainted with agriculture, the common domestic 
animals, certain wild animals, gold and copper, the palm and 
other trees, sea, river, canal, and marsh. To these objects we 
may 2AA fountain or spring, the expression for which is com- 
mon to the northern and southern divisions of the language. 
If we recollect that an object, to be known to a people, need 
not exist in their land, but may have been heard of from emi- 
grants, or seen in forays, and bear in mind the wide distribu- 
tion of most of the things discussed above, it will be difficult 
to fix on any narrow locality as one that alone meets the 
requirements of the case. Dwelling in Babylonia the people 
might have known all that this Semitic vocabulary demands of 
them ; though, for example, there may have been no springs 
in southern Babylonia, it would have been quite possible for 
them to know the spring from other lands and to give it a 
name ; but in southeastern Arabia also they might easily 
have been acquainted with all these things, and probably in 
Armenia and the country south and southwest of the Caspian 
Sea. Considering the meagreness of the existing vocabularies 
of some of the Semitic tongues, and the late period at which 
others were committed to writing, it seems rash to fix precisely 
the circumstances under which the primitive vocabulary was 
formed, and especially to select a restricted territory, and 
find in it all the materials for the people's stock of words. 

The difficulties in the way of Guidi's theory hold equally of 
one that should make Arabia, or any other land, the seat of 
the Semites. The data hitherto discovered or brought for- 
ward are not sufficient to solve the question. Much more is 
this true of an attempt to fix the home of the ancestors of 
the combined Semitic and Indo-European races, supposing 
that the linguistic facts made it probable that these two came 
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from a common parent-race. Here the elements of uncer- 
tainty, by reason of the greater remoteness in time and the 
greater possibiUties of place, would be more numerous than in 
the question we have been discussing. The evidence, both 
of language and of tradition, would be feebler and less trust- 
worthy ; and we can hardly suppose that Guidi places much 
reliance on the attempt he makes to trace the progress of the 
Semites from the Aryo-Semitic home (southwest of the Cas- 
pian Sea, where the ark is supposed to have rested) to Baby- 
lonia by giving geographical and other interpretations to the 
names of Shem's descendants found in the second half of the 
eleventh chapter of Genesis. 

4. The fourth direction in which data for the determination 
of our question have been sought,, is the early history of the 
Semites as indicated by the results of recent researches in the 
Babylonian-Assyrian literature. According to these the Se- 
mites were preceded in the occupation of lower Mesopotamia 
by a civilized non-Semitic people, from whom they borrowed 
customs and laws, mythology, the art of writing, and their 
literature. If now it was the whole Semitic race that thus 
came under the influence of the Sumerian-Akkadians, we 
should expect to find its traces among all the nations of the 
race. But this is not the case ; it is only in the northern divis- 
ion and among the Sabeans of South Arabia that there are 
signs of ancient contact with the old Chaldeans. It may be 
that the southern Arabs were affected by this people through 
their commercial relations by the way of the Persian Gulf. 
Of the others, the. Babylonians and Assyrians naturally show 
the Akkadian influence most distinctly ; next to them, so far 
as our present knowledge goes, come the Hebrews ; and then 
the Phenicians and other Canaanites, and then the Arameans. 
These facts accord best with the supposition that only the 
northern Semites inhabited Babylonia, and that the various 
subdivisions departed from this point at different times ; first, 
the Arameans, then the Canaanites and Phenicians, last of 
all the Hebrews. Possibly also it might be supposed that the 
Sabeans once dwelt there. More exactly, we should only have 
to suppose that all the northern Semites were once under 

4 
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Sumerian-Akkadian influence. Among the Arabs proper, the 
Bedawin, there is no trace of this. Their customs, mythol- 
ogy, poetry, are altogether different from those of the northern 
division. Allowance must be made, it is true, for the recent 
origin of Arabian literature ; some of their old tradition and 
mythology may have perished before the art of writing was 
introduced. It may be supposed that the Arabs separated 
from the main branch soon after they entered the Tigris- 
Euphrates valley ; but whether the separation took place 
immediately before or immediately after this entrance, the 
Arabic language could not be said to have been formed in 
Babylonia. 

The established facts may be held to be these : the Baby- 
lonian-Assyrians and the Hebrews certainly, and the other 
north Semites probably, dwelt for a considerable time in and 
near the lower Euphrates valley, along with and under the 
influence of the Sumerian-Akkadians ; at a very early period 
occurred the separation between the northern and southern 
divisions ; the southern division, with the exception of the 
Sabeans, gives no evidence of having known the Akkadian 
civilization ; the probability is that the Semites entered Baby- 
lonia on the southern rather than the northern side, — that is, 
either by the Persian Gulf or by crossing the Tigris or Eu- 
phrates. These facts suggest conjectures, but they do not 
at present lead to any definite results ; it can only be affirmed 
positively that some of the northern Semites dwelt at an early 
period in or near Lower Mesopotamia. 

This is, I think, a fair statement of the facts bearing on 
the solution of our question. If it is only a negative conclu- 
sion to which we are led, that must be ascribed to the insuffi- 
cient character of the data. It is not surprising that we should 
be unable to fix definitely so remote a period as that at which 
the Semites dwelt together and spoke one tongue ; but it does 
not follow that it will never be fixed, or that researches in 
this direction are useless. If they are conducted with scien- 
tific precision and sobriety, though they may not solve the 
problem proposed, they will always yield valuable results. To 
avoid premature generalizations and precipitate judgments. 
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however, preliminary studies are necessary. While the deci- 
pherment of Assyrian inscriptions is slowly unveiling the 
early history of the Tigris-Euphrates valley, and the science 
of ethnology is throwing its light on the beginnings of races 
and civilizations, Semitic comparative grammar and lexicog- 
raphy must contribute its part by an exacter working up of 
the material of the various dialects ; and to make comparisons 
reliable these dialects must first be severally studied. Up to 
this time the Assyrian, so important for the history of the 
Semitic tongue, remains without a satisfactory account of its 
dictionary and grammar ; and the hardly less important Sabean 
is represented by so sparse materials that we have no very 
distinct knowledge of its character. There is room for much 
good work even in the vocabularies of languages that have 
been so long and so closely studied as Hebrew and Arabic. 
Every careful investigation of a particular point is a contri- 
bution to general grammar, and to such reconstruction of 
ancient history as general grammar may be able to make. 
The essays of Schrader and Guidi above cited contain discus- 
sions that have a grammatical or historical value independent 
of their immediate object, and in respect to the question of 
the home of the Semites, have at least shown the insufficiency 
of certain data, and the necessity of wider researches. But, 
while it is true that in searching for something unattainable 
by the resources at our command we are often led to valuable 
discoveries, it is still always better to know the conditions and 
preliminaries of our search, and to do the preparatory work 
before setting out, — the preparatory work in this case being 
minute study and comparison of the several Semitic dialects. 
When the proper facts shall have been gathered, the results, 
in the departments of grammar and history, will show them- 
selves with unmistakable clearness. 



